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RATIONING MAKES 
PRA VITAMIN SUPPLY ESSENTIAI 


The body must have enough vitamins A and D if 
it is to remain healthy. Before rationing most of 
us got sufficient of these in our ordinary meals, 
but wartime diets tend to reduce the vitamin value 
of our food. 

A daily dose of Crookes’ provides sufficient ‘anti- 
infective’ vitamin A to enable you to resist colds 
and influenza; it provides, too, the correct amount 
of ‘sunshine’ vitamin D to keep adults healthy 
and to allow children to grow up with strong 
bones and sound teeth. 


CROOKES’ 
HALIBUT OIL 


Obtainable only from chemists 
CAPSULES — PER BOTTLE OF 100 — 8/6 


LIQUID — PER PHIAL — ENOUGH FOR 16 DAYS 2/- 
CZ 





(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) 
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all-in warfare 


Millions of China’s children know what all-in warfare 
means. But still China holds the Eastern wall of the United 
Nations. And China does more than fight. She is building 
new homes for the homeless. Hospitals for the wounded. 
Factories to supply the fighters. For all this China needs 
money. Give every pound or penny you can spare. Please 
send your gift to-day! 


Lady Cripps 
United Aid to China Fund 


(Dept.1B.57) 57 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
’Phone Mayfair 6911/3 
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“Something attempted, 


something done,” 
Chuckles the thief 
as he decamps ; 
“ But burgling wasn't 
half such fun 
When streets were lit 


with 


LAMPS” 


(3) The British Thomson-Houston Co, 
. an Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych,W.C.2 
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Cate looking ahead 


The time, we are confident, is now within sight 
when we may hope for the removal of the 
It will then 


Ueavnatl ll lll disses tlt 


restrictions that limit production. 


be possible for us to resume the distillation of 


llevan 


Perlume, and the creation of Beauty Preparations 
Till then, the 


Coty waretime Beauty Service, though severely 
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of still more exquisite appeal. 


curtailed, will provide you 


with the indispensable aids 


witli 






to beauty preservation. 


The Creators of L’Origan, L'Aimant, Paris, 
Emeraude, Styx, Muguet, “Air Spun” Face Powder, 
Eau de Coty, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., ete. 
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THE IDEAL TONIC LAXATIVE 
When days are cold many prefer 
Andrews with the chill off 
Family size tin 2/- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. 


(40-12) 








KODAK FILM - 
is in the Hospitals | 
helping fo save life and limb 


In the hands of radiologists’ every- 
where ‘ Kodak’ Film is helping to 
relieve pain and suffering by provid- 
ing pictures that assist diagnosis and 
guide the Surgeon. Next time you 
have difficulty in getting a spool, 
remember it is because such vital 
work must come first. 





Kodak Limited, Kodak House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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SCIENTIFIC GLASSWARE 
PROVIDES A 
VITAL NEED! 


The main feature of importance 
in glassware for scientific experi- 
ments and pharmaceutical prac- 
tice is that of reliability, both as 
regards its resistance to acids and 
its immunity from the effects of 
sudden thermal changes. 


Because of its extremely low co- 
efficient of expansion (.0000032), 
PYREX Brand Glassware can be 
made with heavier walls than 
ordinary glass, thus giving 
greater mechanical strength, and 


affording protection against 
breakage through constant 
handling. 


PYREX Brand Scientific Glass- 
ware provides greater scope of 
operation in all dispensary and 
laboratory work, and in every 
way justifies its higher first cost. 
PYREX Brand Scientific Glass 


ware is supplied only through 
Laboratory Furnishers, but 
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illustrated catalogue and two 
free copies of our Chemist's 
Notebook will be sent direct on 
application to us, which should 
be written on trade heading or 
accompanied by professional 
card, 


Ask for PYREX Brand and see 
that you get it! 


PYREX Brand 


Regd Trade Mark 


Scientific Glassware 


is made by 
b 





& Company Ltd. 








Wear Glass Works, 


James A. Jobling 
6 i 
CO) SUNDERLAND. 






































+ BALKAN SOBRANIE \\ 
CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


FOR THE 
BROWNED - OFF 


When the world is made 
of corrugated iron and all is 
blanco, when leave has just 
been left behind and extra 
summér-lime simply means 
an even earlier reveillé, then 





can change the — scenery, 
sereen the irritation and 
camouflage the gloom... 
But let your smoking be 
circumspect and less pro- 
miscuous so that your sanity 
may prevail. In the cigar- 
elles and pipe tobaccos of 
Subranie you have the per- 
fecL answers lo present 
disconlents — and it’s so 
much more satisfactory than 
a letter to your MP. 





When you are suffer- 

ing from Headache, 

i) Toothache, Sleep- 
_lessness, Neuritis, 

Rheumatism, 
*Colds or ’Flu, 
you can rely on 

|| ‘Genasprin’ to give 
| you relief. 


li| * Taken in the early stages, 

| ‘Genasprin’ will ward off a 

| COLD or ’FLU. It cir- 
culates in the blood and 
gradually releases minute 
doses of salicylic acid, a 

| potent antiseptic which com- 

| bats cold and ’flu germs. In 
the later stages of ‘flu 
‘Genasprin’ can be used 
with perfect safety to reduce 
the temperature and calm 
throbbing nerves. 


| *Genasprin’ kills Pain 
quickly — time it! 


rin’ is the completely pure, 

safe form of aspirin that will 

1 the heart or digestion. Ask 

hemist for it; he has it in 1/5d. 

} and 2/3d. cartons. ‘ Genasprin’ is one 

| of the things for which it is not necess- 

ary to accept a substitute. The word 

* Genasprin’ is the registered trade mark 
of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. 
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“I WAS A ‘WALKING CASE’ FOR YEARS!" 






















The conditions of strain under which we live to-day are 
rousing thousands of people to the need for proper foot- 
care—just as. they roused this doctor. We've never been so 
busy. Every day, we’re soothing painful joints, removing 
hard callouses, re-balancing broken-down arches and correct- 
ing faulty posture. If you’re a ‘walking case’ let us help 
you too! 

Scholl Foot Aids and Appliances are obtainable at all 
Scholl Depots, chemists, shoe-dealers and stores. 


Footnotes by SCHOLL 

















THE MASTER DESIGN IN 
ELECTRIC FIRES 













Peace will bring you an army of smart and efficient electric 
servants ...an entirely new range of H.M.V. Electrical Household 
Appliances, beautifully designed for one special purpose . 

to relieve you of the tiring, time-taking tasks of housework. 





ELECTRICAL © 


ELECTRIC 


| HOUSEHOLD © m APPLIANCES 


ELECTRIC WASHERS @© RADIANT FIRES | 





IRONS e@ 


i ROOM HEATERS @ HOT-PLATES @ COOKERS @ REFRIGERATORS | 
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“PYORRHOEA. 
475? 







Tender, bleeding gums are danger 
signs, which, neglected, lead to gum 
disease (Pyorrhcea). Forhans_ will 
eradicate these gum affections—used in time, 
prevent them altogether. Thousands of dentists 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice with its special anti-gum-infection 
ingredient. Don’t let pyorrhoea claim you as 
a victim, See your dentist, 
and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes. 











Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 


the special 
ingredient to 
it gum 
nfection 





ON SALE ALL OVER THE — 











Healthy dogs 
make good companions 


BOB MARTIN'S 


Condition Powder Tablets 









_ keep dogs fit 
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he great paradoxes of 
piration towards unity. 
th Bilics and industry, we find 
w strength in our ability to-co- 
operate. Commerce callsa truce to 
competition. So we devote our out- 
put to war requirements necessary 
for victory. The Venus Pencil 
Company now confines its production 
to standard lines—War Drawing, 
Utility Blacklead, Copying and 
Coloured pencils. 


2 al U 5 Still stands 


for Quality in PENCILS 


The Venus Pencil Co. Litd.; Lower Clapton Road, London, E.5 




































By APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KinG GEORGE VI. 






Makers of 


FINE SOAPS 


for Fifty Years 


A name that 

ds famed 

through the 

years to Lovers 

of fine soups 
x 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD, 
LONDON, W.5. 
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To sweep a chimney you must have 
a brush that will reach 








o clean teeth thoroug 
have a Tek to reach every part of 
MADE IN ENGLAND 


Te TOOTHBRUSH 


BRISTLES 2/- Plus Purchase Tax 5° 
NYLON 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4° 


Made and guaranteed by }OHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough and Gargrave 











T.13 


7 out of 10° 


unfit for retreading 


Watch Wear 


and return in time 


% 


REMEMBER-—unnecessary wear 
is caused by Under-Inflation, Overloading, 
Speeding, Harsh Braking and Failing to 
Check Pressures. 








| HENLEY TYRES | 





HENLEY’S TYRE AND RUBBER CO. LTD., 


SPRINGFIELD HOUSE, WESTCOTT, DORKING, SURREY. 





car tyres are returned 
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“History-7 


\ in the making, 
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5M 
before Sir Robert Peel's Police 
Force made its first appear- 
ance in the streets of London, 3 
—a 


the famous firm of Seager ~ 
Evans was founded. Today, 
with 139 years of fine distilling 

to their credit they still pro- 
duce the unrivalled 


m 









MY PEACE TERMS 


Hitler brought to trial . 


The front of our house 


re-painted ... 


.. and. back 
butter, strawberry jam and 
Crawford’s Cream Crackers. 


Crawford’s 


BISCUITS 
are good biscuits 








to fresh # e i 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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O preserve the English way of lite 

‘and all that it implies—cricket on 
the green, afternoon tea on tree-shaded 
lawns, the fresh, busy dawn of a 
summer’s day on the farm—these are 
the things we’re fighting for. We, at 
G.H.Q. Atco have had our share of the 
battle, and long, like you, for a return 
to these scenes. For the name Atco is 
as closely entwined in the outdoor life 
of England as ivy on an oak tree. 


ATCO 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD, WHITWORTH WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 


IN INDUSTRY'S 


PROBLEMS 


ATCOMOWE RSe 
ATCOSCYTHESe 
ATCOTRACTORS e 
ATCOTRAINERS 


ATCO-OPERATION 


POST-WAR LIGHT 


ENGINEERING 



































SAILING 
DAY... 






The day will come when you will ascend the 
gangway of a well-remembered ship bound for a 
well-remembered sunlit land. And your Antler 
Luggage, a thing of 

strength and beauty, will | 
precede you on board— 
eloquent ambassador of 
your good taste. 








You can’t get Antler 
Luggage now but superb 
designs will be ready... 
for the day. 





The World’s Best Luggage 


B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM 


































ITH matchless skill born of gene- 
rations of hand-loom weaving the 
crofters of the Outer Hebrides impart 
to Harris Tweed a style and individu- 
ality you never find elsewhere. The 
100% pure virgin Scottish wool from 
which each yard is made explains its Look for the Trade Mark on the Cloth 

unique softness, comfort and durability. and for the Label on the Garment. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
wo 319214 











HAND WOVEN 


Havustweed 


HARRIS TWEED 


THE HARRIS THEED 


kis GRANTED BY THE woel groans in Scotland, spun, dyed and finished in the 


ASSOCIATION LTD 


HARRIS TWEED 
| FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
ON THE CLOTH 


10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2, 


The Board of Trade accepts the following definition :-— 
“Harris Tweed” means a Tweed made from pure virgin 


des andhand-wovenby the Islandersattheirown 
homes inthe Islands of Lewis, Harris, Uist,Barra and their 
several purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides. 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD., 
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Charwwaria 


THe news that Ensa is to travel close behind the 
European invasion should give it extra impetus. 


°o ° 


An eel eight feet in length has been landed by an 
East Coast fishing boat. Housewives are wondering at 
which end of the fish they will have to queue up. 


° ° 


“Food From City Golf 
Courses,” reads a headline in 
a Yorkshire paper. Diners 
are already complaining that 
their greens are turf. 


°o ° 


A dentist explains that a 
deeply-submerged tooth-root 
is removed by an intrument 
like a miniature pneumatic 
pick. During the excavations, 
of course, he is not bothered 
by an audience. 





° ° 


A correspondent says that after writing a telegram in a 
post office he couldn’t find any blotting-paper. He could 
have used another telegraph form. 


° ° 


Colonel von Hammer, the German military commentator, 
says that the Russian pressure on the Leningrad front is 
overpowering. He seems to have 
hit the nail on the head. 





°o °o 


A Bit Steep 


“Small numbers of Fifth Army tanks 
are precipitating in the push on both 
sides of the Rome road and are helping 
the infantry mop up the mountain sides.” 

West-Country paper. 


°o ° 


Goebbels declares that it is not 
necessary to study ancient history 
to find the men who have made 
Germany what she is to-day. He 
should worry; the Allies don’t 
intend to. 


There is considerable dissatisfaction in German official 
circles regarding Franco’s neutrality, it being held that 
lately he has been definitely veering towards it. 


° °o 


We are reminded that the Chamberlain Government 
only prepared for a three-year war. It is impossible to 
say off-hand how long a peace 
the present Government isn’t 
prepared for. 


°o °o 


Black and White Notes 
“An octoroon is a thing by 
Chopin.”—Schoolgirl’s answer. 
° °o 


A Walton man is double- 
jointed and can bend his 
elbows in any direction. An 
expensive hobby, considering 
the price of the stuff. 





° ° 


We gather from a cunningly 
worded weather report from the South Coast that the sea 
has recently been very choppy in Birmingham. 


° ° 


A reader claims that he recently purchased a book on 


‘how to succeed in life and was promoted twice before 


finishing it. Jealous colleagues strongly suspect him of 
skipping a couple of chapters. 


SDN ° o 


It is said that the seasonal 
illnesses this winter have been 
numerous, but on the whole rather 
less complicated. Doctors still have 
the highest *hopes of perfecting a 
utility flu. 

° ° 


Quicker delivery of home news- 
papers to our fighting men is being 
urged. After all, it is only fair 
that our generals should be able 
to study the military experts’ 
wisdom as soon as possible after 
the event. 








Sonnet Sequence 
Tue Backwarp YoutTH 
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EGIN with me most loudly to lament 
For Pogson Smith who hath not left his peer, 
For Pogson Smith, to all the Muses dear, 
The chiefest poet of his native Trent 
Who drove his flocks afield with much content 
And sat beside me.once and drank my beer; 
Bitter occasion and a time austere 
Beneath the ground his well-loved head have sent 
And langorous limbs and elephantine grace: 
Than whom was none more apt to take by storm 
The heart of publishers with want of form 
And lack of meaning and all metric skill, 
But now with toil-worn hands and grimy face 
He hews the coal beside some Cambrian hill. 


Il 


For well he might have crossed the sundering sea 
Like Hobbs and Nobbs and still have plied his craft 
In alien lands, and so escaped the draft, 

Or in the womb of some dark Ministry 

By Time forgotten, frail and fancy-free 
Avoided Nemesis. But no! He laughed 
Tossing his golden hair both fore and aft 

“TI do not think that they will come for me!” 

Or journeyed on some far mysterious tramp 
To Patagonia in the Allied cause, 

Or entered Parliament and framed our laws, 
But Fate opposed him, and the torch he lit 

Has now been changed into a miner’s lamp 

And he must toil in the Tartarean pit. 


Itt 


Can any now fulfil the place he had 
In minstrelsy or wield the wandering line? 
(To think of poor old Pogson down a mine!) 
The strange subconscious journeys wild and sad, 
‘The dark green corduroys. He was a lad! 
The critic Logroll called him once divine 
And though he had nor beauty nor design 
| doubt if all his stuff was really bad. 
Whom shall I hymn to-day, now he has gone, 
And nothing from the entrails of the earth 
Comes back from him to feed our days of dearth 
And take away our minds from this dull war? 
Billson, I think, or Byles or Mucklejohn 
Of whom next Wednesday I shall write some more. 
EvoE. 
re) ° 


Memory 


EMORY, or the faculty of remembering, has long 
M been considered one of the most characteristic 

traits of human character, besides (since psycholo- 
gists got at it) one of the most knocked about. It is a 
faculty which has always been recognized as one which 
divides one type of person from another like nothing else, 
except taking sugar in tea. People, it has been found, 
have either good memories or bad ones, and people with 
good memories are the people who can be trusted to post 
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other people’s letters while people with bad memories 
are the people who are actually given the letters. Letter- 
posting, indeed, is so hereditarily tangled up with the 
subject of memory that I had better say a few more words 
about it. 

People who give their letters to other people to post are, 
according to science, usually in the grip of two natural 
causes. One is that they themselves are not going near 
a letter-box at the moment, and the other is that the people 
they give the letters to are. So far it is all perfectly 
straightforward; but not nearly so straightforward as 
what happens next. Someone who has been given a 
letter to post walks out of the house, stays out for a bit 
and: comes back not only without posting the letter but also 
without knowing it, there being no way of knowing what 
we have forgotten as long as we go on forgetting it. The 
whole affair is now at a standstill, because the person who 
wrote the letter but did not post it is thinking it has been 
posted, and the person who did ‘not write it and did not 
post it either is thinking of something else altogether, and, 
indeed, was all along. Furthermore, this person will go 
on thinking of something else until reminded of the letter 
by, with luck, finding it only a post or two later, or, without 
luck, being asked about it by the person who wrote it. 
What is so interesting in all this is that by the end of the 
process both the people concerned will somehow have 
taken shape in each other’s minds as dim but huge personi- 
fications, the one representing justice, the other human 
error; which has led philosophers to hazard that there will 
always be both justice and human error in the world 
because there will always be people giving other people 
letters to post. 

Now I come to another branch of remembering, or, more 
strictly, forgetting. This consists of deliberately walking 
into a different room from where we were before and 
realizing, even before we get there, that we have no idea 
why, although we must have known when we started out. 
Statisticians have assessed that the average person does 
this on an average every now and then, though some more 
than others; but that even the most average people have 
done it often enough before to know that they can get 
right again by unwinding their actions until they come on 
the bit which started them off on walking into this other 
room—as often as not, only to look for something which 
turns out to be in the first room, that is, the room they 
have by now walked out of twice. All this, like not 
posting letters, is considered by other people as a branch 
of absent-mindedness, but is not what the public recognizes 
as the real thing, which involves, by tradition, dressing up 
to fit what the absent-minded consider to be the public’s 
idea of absent-mindedness and the public the absent- 
minded’s idea of it. The absent-minded, indeed, are 
positively surrounded by tradition, because there is a 
tradition that no ordinary person ought to be surprised 
at anything they do, but is, every time, so as not to 
disappoint them. 

It is possible of course to divide those with good and 
bad memories in other ways than by the letter-posting test. 
One is by noticing if they keep an engagement diary or 
just remember everything in their heads; but statisticians 
hold this to be unreliable, saying that all you can divide 
up this way is people with diaries and people not. There 
is, though, a mild superstition prevalent with a certain 
kind of people that if they write an engagement down they 
will forget it for certain, while if they keep it in their heads 
they will forget it only if they actually forget it. I should 
like to add, though it is a bit off the point, that such people 
are apt also not to be able to wear watches, to have hair 
which crackles when they brush it, and generally to be 
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JACK AND JILL 


“So long! You go up and I go down. 
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“They say, can we do two hundred and 


keen to establish themselves as phenomena. However 
that may be, scientists tell us that all types, whether with 
or without diaries or electric hair, experience precisely 
the same reactions on finding that they have remembered 
an engagement too late for it to count as remembering; 
the reactions being a thud of pure horror blending into a 
rush of potential excuses. To forget anything as definite 
as going out to a meal is recognized socially as such a 
breach of everything as to exempt those forgetting it from 
mere callousness in their own eyes, and from anything 
else in the eyes of those waiting to start the meal. 
Mention of meals reminds me that cooking is full of 
traps for people of average memory. What people of 
average memory go through when minding a cauliflower, 
for example, is roughly this: remembering suddenly that 
they have not put the salt in, putting the salt in, remember- 
ing that they had put it in, and realizing that it is too late 
now anyway; or of course by-passing the whole issue by 
forgetting to put any salt in at all. People cooking 
things in an oven can fall into a far worse trap made 
possible by the fact that the door of a hot oven, when shut, 
can look the same as the door of a cold oven to people who 
think it is a hot oven. There is nothing to help them 
except their memories. This, as I was saying about letter- 
posting, is the whole trouble. Only by remembering a 
thing can we stop forgetting it. However, Providence 


eighty-seven Dainty Afternoon Teas?” 


has let up in a few instances; for example, anyone leaving 
a bucket on the stairs will fall over it before remembering it, 
and human nature has long recognized this as a gesture on 
the part of Providence, if not perhaps the right one. 

It cannot be denied, except when the question crops up, 
that there are two kinds of good memory and two of bad, 
and that most people have one each. That is, most people 
who forget to post letters are good at remembering bits of 
Shakespeare, and the other way round. This kind of good 
memory is considered by those who do not have it as 
superfluous (as, indeed, the other kind is by the others), 
but it has the advantage of showing up well when it comes 
into play, or well enough to make up for the ill-usage 
which people with this kind of good memory are rather 
nebulously inclined to think they suffer from the world 
at large. And, finally, I should like to leave my readers 
speculating on a point which has never quite been settled— 
whether people who have just shut their front doors when 
they remember they have forgotten their gloves, only to 
find after opening the front door again that they are 
carrying them, are suffering from not enough memory or, 
as it feels to them at the time, too much. 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions 
are advertised in this paper should not be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 
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Y DEAR MOTHER,—I met 
Reggie Jackson last week. 

One of the limitations of the 

written word is that a simple sentence 

such as this probably conveys to you 

nothing more than a slight feeling of 

boredom, but to me is charged with 

horror, anguish and most of the major 
unpleasant emotions of life. 

I don’t expect you remember Reggie. 
He was the quiet lovable one. I remem- 
ber we were shocked when he told us 
at Oxford that his family had decided 
on a career at the Bar for him. He 
did not seem the type who would 
survive the conflict and turmoil even 
of the Chancery Court, and it was with 
relief that I heard later that he had 
hidden himself away as one of the 
parliamentary draughtsmen, who are 
all known to be practically anchorites. 

But to continue. Last week I was 
in Scotland, in one of those inacces- 
sible parts, two days by train and a 
long drive in an open truck (it is 
always an open truck). This place was 
by the sea, with lots of mountains. 
Now it is an Army Training Centre. 
People go there as part of the process 
of becoming officers. 

This is how I came to meet Reggie 
again. But I had better describe the 
whole day. 

0400 hours (or 4.4.M.). Wake up. 
Am virtually in two halves. I had been 
allotted the best bed, a medieval 
affair of wood and canvas, the centre 
section of the canvas being supported 
by a thin wooden rafter. During the 
night the rafter held up the centre 
section of my body, allowing the two 
extremities to sag downwards. If 
Shakespeare’s second-best bed was 
anything like this one it’s a good thing 
he died before his wife read his will. 

0400-0600 hours. Toss gently on 
bed, with a kind of see-saw motion. 
Patter of snow on window and distant 
baying sound, probably hunger-driven 
deer. 

0615 hours. Fall into uneasy sleep. 

0620 hours. Wakened by batman 
with cup of tea. 

0630 hours. Reggie enters. He is 
fully dressed, very brisk and obviously 
inrudehealth. After mutual exclama- 
tions of surprise and delight, he tells 
me that he is an instructor at the 
School, that we move out on a scheme 
at 9 A.M., that it’s a pity I can’t stay 
longer as it’s to last three days, the 
students sleeping out two nights, that 
it’s going to be grand fun and that 
I’ll love it and that we can’t start 
earlier because the sun doesn’t rise 


News from the Suburbs 


until 10a.m. He then disappears, 
singing, and I sink back appalled. 

0715-0830 hours. Spend odd 
moments in eating breakfast and in 
borrowing two sweaters, a pullover, 
two pairs of thick socks, woollen scarf, 
Balaclava helmet, sheepskin gloves 
and leather jerkin. 

0830 hours. Reggie reappears, 
wearing American wind-jacket, red 
jersey, Norwegian gloves and French 
beret. There’s one thing about having 
to wear uniform. You don’t all have to 
dress the same way. 

0900 hours. Students rounded up by 
Reggie and told of plan for the day. 
Leave in a truck (yes, an open one), 
students all singing, for hitherto 
unexplored spot in neighbouring high- 
lands. 

1000 hours. Disembus (a word of 
which I am very fond). Reggie tells 
me that our party of students is 
attacking another party who are 
believed to be centred on what looks 
like a large glacier some thirty-five 
miles away. The basic idea of the 
exercise is to bring out the initiative of 
the students and teach them self- 
reliance. Feel that if I had any 
initiative or self-reliance I should find 
the nearest policeman and confess to 
some major crime. 


1015-1230 hours. ‘Traverse three 





SOCKS 


“T)\EAR Mr. PUNCH,—It may 

comfort you to know that 

my favourite pair of socks bears 

the cheery label of your Comforts 
Fund. 

These socks were given to me 
in the beginning of the war and 
served through the Flanders 
campaign and more than twelve 
months of trapesing across deserts 
in the Middle East. The wool is 
matted and apparently quite 
hole-proof, in fact I feel that a 
testimonial parodying the old 
Pears Soap tramp advertisement 
is their just due—something on 
the lines of ‘since then I have 
worn no other.’ 

Thank you, Mr. Punch.” 

(Signed) G. W. A., Capt. 


Donations will be most grate- 
fully received and acknowledged 
by Mr. Punch at PUNCH COM- 
FORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie St., 
London, E.C.4. 
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bogs, still very fluid, contrary to Nature, 
two small mountains consisting of 
snow, ice and loose shale, and, for some 
unexplained reason, cross same salmon 
stream on no fewer than six different 
occasions. Students greet each obstacle 
with cries of childish delight and 
personal badinage. Notice two salmon 
in the stream. Surprising thing is that 
they have come there without being 
under military discipline. 

1230 hours. Eat six sandwiches and 
eight biscuits of a kind that I have 
hitherto handed to the nearest dumb 
animal. Exercise is a wonderful thing. 

1300-1700 hours. Climb one moun- 
tain (2591 feet), surmount seventy-one 
snowdrifts and cover what seems like a 
good twenty-seven miles of bog, forest, 
swamp, rock—in fact everything except 
a nice plain grass field. Spend con- 
siderable time in crawling, rolling, 
sliding, with occasional sprints over 
open ground. Reggie and the students 
are in great form and obviously 
enjoying every minute of it all. 

1700-1800 hours. Am conveyed 
back. Recollections of journey hazy. 

1800-1900 hours. In hot bath. 

1900-2000 hours. Eating. 

2015 hours. Feel restored and decide 
to accompany some of staff to local 
hospital dance. Reggie looks in, 
introduces me to very attractive nurse, 
then disappears into night on motor- 
cycle. 

2200-2230 hours. Talk to very 
attractive nurse, who tells me: 

(a) that Reggie is the life and soul 
of the School 

(b) that everyone there thinks 
he’s magnificent, has wonderful 
physique, an exceptional intelligence, 
remarkable powers of leadership and 
is our future C.I.G.S. 

(c) that she is engaged to him. 

2300 hours. Return to School. Find 
Reggie just finishing some paper work 
before rejoining students. He com- 
ments bitterly on the present low 
standard of parliamentary draughts- 
manship and quotes Section 79 of the 
Waste Paper (Duplication) Act, 1943, 
which starts, “If at any time after the 
appointed day a registered holder fails 
to deliver the prescribed form,” as an 
example. He leaves, singing the Eton 
Boating Song. 

2330 hours. Go to bed. Bed now 
extremely comfortable. 

You’d like Reggie. I’ll arrange for 
him to stay sometime when (a) he has 
broken not fewer than two limbs, or 
(b) I am away from home. 


Your loving son HAROLD. 
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At the Pictures 





EscapPiIsM 


MusicaLs, musicals everywhere . . . 
Pure distraction seems to be the thing 
at the moment. Let us 
begin with And the Angels 
Sing (Director: GEORGE 
MarsuHatu). I don’t know 
that this is the best of the 
current lot, but it may be, 
even though it presents so 
many -reminiscences of 
other and earlier Para- 
mount films. The most 
obvious, because the most 
recent, reference perhaps 
is to The Miracle of 
Morgan’s Creek, which also 
had Berry Huvtton, also 
had Diana Lynvy, and also 
had them both as trouble- 
some daughters—though 
the father this time is 
RAYMOND WALBURN, and 
that sound Hollywood rule 
of increasing the dose when 
it is repeated now gives 
them two more sisters 
(DorotHy Lamour and 
Mint CHANDLER). We also 
get several reminiscences 
of Sing You Sinners (which 
also had Frep Mac- 
Murray, by the way), including the 
opening scene of the quartet in church 
and the kitchen scene where each 
member of the family successively 
investigates what's cooking and argues 
about the frequency or infrequency of 
pot-roast and lamb stoo. Then there 
was that other film (or those others) 
dealing with the vicissitudes of a dance 
band; here again we have the 
well-known cry when an indig- 
nant member of it is about to 
sock the saxophonist or the 
trumpeter—“ Don’t hit him in 
the lip! ...” Memories, in fact, 
on every side; but the picture 
is enjoyable enough if you like 
this kind of thing. Berrry 
Huron, whom Morgan’s Creek 
showed to be capable of some 
repose, even some subtlety, is 
called upon to do little here 
apart from bouncing and yelling 
in the Martha Raye manner, 
which she does exceedingly 
well and amusingly. The story 
is absurd, just an excuse for 
stringing together wisecracks 
and songs and band numbers, 
mostly good. 


Bobby 


Nancy 


erates) Sa! poe. ae ce MarGARET O'BRIEN 
For sheer anarchy in farce you Katie Mallory. . . . . . . Marsna Hunt 
patronize OLSEN and JOHNSON, Michael Reagan... .. «+ James Craic 
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Crazy House (Director: Epwarp F. 
CLINE) is not so continuously packed 
with laughs as Hellzapoppin, and it has 
much more straight singing and playing 
(by Count Baste’s orchestra) and 
dancing (by the pz Marcos), but from 
time to time, though not often enough 


1-4DOWD | 


(And the Angels Sing 


TWO NOTES TO HIS BLOW 


to suit me, it rises to the pitch of 
frenzied lunacy first attained by that 
memorable work. As a character here 
observes of OLSEN and JoHNsoN, they 
“may be nuts but they know how to 
put a show together.” This one has 
been compiled on the same principle 
as Hellzapoppin—an almost mathe- 
matically-calculated collection of all 








[Lost Angel 


JEALOUSY 





Berry Hurron 
FreD MacMurray 
Dorotuy LAMOUR 
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the things and devices that OLSEN 
and JOHNSON have, in many years of 
performing experience, discovered will 
infallibly make people laugh. It is 
perhaps not flattering to your dignity 
or your esthetic principles to find that, 
when the circumstances have been 
skilfully prepared, you can 
be just as helplessly amused 
as the most simple-minded 
schoolboy by what is basic- 
ally the crudest slapstick ; 
but you may get a certain 
amount of consolation from 
the knowledge that the 
most simple-minded school- 
boy would, and you would 
not, be just as much 
amused if the circumstances 
had not been skilfully pre- 
pared. The sizzling speed 
with which the ‘“gags”’ 
follow each other has a 
great deal to do with their 
effect too. There is some 
beautiful nonsense in this 
picture as well as plenty 
of farcical violence. I 
remember with particular 
affection the man who 
takes a flying dive out of 
an upper window, is then 
shown to have luckily 
landed in a descending 
painters’-cradle, and, as the 
two painters present are 
female, politely removes his hat as 
they all go down. 


There is at least one other new 
musical, in colour; but more worthy of 
attention is Lost Angel (Director: 
Roy RowtanD). This has a “brilliant 
child star” and I approached it with 
distrust, being normally, as one char- 
acter here puts it, “in no mood 
for the patter of little feet.” 
But the six-year-old MARGARET 
O’BrieEN round whom this ~ 
story is built certainly is a 
brilliant child, and well worth 


seeing. 
In its way this picture is no 
less “calculated” than the 


Olsen-Johnson ones. All the 
well-tried effects of the success- 
ful child-story crop up: the 
consciously “quaint”? costume, 
the incongruously precise and 
polysyllabic speech, the oppor- 
tunities for pathos, the soften- 
ing of the toughs, and so on. 
Nevertheless when the playing 
is good and the deeper pitfalls 
of sentimentality are avoided, 
these effects come off; and the 
playing of this child is in- 
credibly, dazzlingly ~~ 

, M. 
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Tribute to a Cat, Kind to Me on Leith Hill 


CAT! 
Not often can the soul of a Smythe 


Or the prehensibilities of a Winthrop Young 
Have rested in a small tabby container 
Of demi-Iranian texture. 
I deplore therefore 
The inconsiderable topography of your birth. 
In advance of so interesting an event 
Your dam should have been shipped 
In a transport of joy 
And at the public expense 
To the foothills of Kangchenjanga 
Or some other decently precipitous neighbourhood. 


I wonder if I made it clear 

In the brief time we were together, cat, 

How funicular-minded I am? 

I have always said firmly that the others could have the 
Matterhorn, © 

Rent-free, 

And that the idea of clinging on to Great Gable 

By my freckles 

Repelled me unutterably. 

In this attitude I have not, however, been illiberal, 

For it has invariably warmed and pleased me 

To think of the pemmican-propelled men in stout boots 

Walking five miles into the sky. 

Without me. 


Once or twice before, cat, 

I have been lured fairly vertically, 

And always with most unfortunate results. 

This time, taking a little mild path pointing slightly 
upwards, 

How was I to know that round the corner, 

Too late to turn back, 

I should be adrift on scree, 

Crying aloud for pitons or a parachute, 

And unwillingly embarked on the conquest of the most 
celebrated peak in the whole Surrey massif? 


When you appeared 

I was about to rope myself together 

With the string from my sandwiches. 

But what a guide you were! 

(Thou-werting is out of place in an informal pzan like 
this, I think, and I hope you agree. 

Shelley didn’t know all the answers.) 

An old hand clearly, 

Prior to the outbreak of hostilities 

Many a party of earnest gazers, 

Glutted on teas with Clovis in the valley, 

Must you have painlessly upgraded 

To have achieved such tact and poise— 

Stopping often out of courtesy but never out of breath, 

And marking each foothold with professional flicks 

Of tail and whisker. 


Once at the summit, no gushing. 

“TI trust everything has been to your satisfaction, sir?” 
said your candid glance, 

Following through modestly towards Horsham. 

Then you were gone. 

I dared not tip you, distinguished creature, 

But I did go so far as to pat you on the head, 

A thing I have never done for any maitre d’hétel. 


Cat, I salute you! 

You shall be always in my heart. 

Leaping from crag to crag not much is said 

But a lasting bond is forged. 

I hope I too am permanently plotted 

In the green-lit operations-room inside your skull. 

And though I am still fervently on the side of that great 
civilizing force 

The mountain railway, 

If ever affairs should call me up the Jungfrau 

On a day when the line is engaged, 

It must be behind you, cat, 

Or not at all. ERIo. 




















“ Pity you couldn’t have seen the garden a fortnight earlier.” 
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“ Don’t forget—smartly to attention, ‘Sir!’ Last 
three figures of your number. Take your money. Get 
away quickly,” 


The Phoney Phleet 


XXXVITI—H.M.S. “ Bulbul” 


HE “Bulbul” roams the deep blue main 
Two ships that yet are one 


Or more precisely one that’s twain ; 
Nor may she be put right again, 
What’s done, yo-ho, is done. 
As roses to their bosoms hug 
The canker of decay 
Or as the influenza bug 
is entertained by man, poor mug, 
So Bulbul nurtured Braye. 


Yes, Wizard Braye (in civil life), 

The Ace of Magic Arts, 
Whose show-piece “Slicing Through a Wife 
(The Public May Inspect the Knife)” 

Had wrung so many hearts. 


On board the modest Wizard chose 
To keep this from the men. 
. But rumours of his fame arose; 
He was induced to give some shows 
Carving a Leading Wren. 


The Captain, noted far and wide 
For instant mental grip, 
Conceived this feat might be applied 
To Bulbul; Braye could sub-divide 
A girl, why not a ship? 
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“We meet,” he claimed, “‘a Hitlerite. 

Then Wizard does his tricks; 

Fritz, thinking this concludes the fight, 

Draws near; but then our halves unite 
And knock the chap for six.” 


Too simple! All they had to do 
Was find the errant Hun. 
And very soon one hove in view. 
Bulbul was duly split in two 
And waited for the fun. 


Was it my colleague Burns who said 
Man’s schemes gang aft a-gley ? 
How true! a lump of hostile lead 
Hit Wizard firmly on the head; 
Alas! Alack-a-day! 
# # % # * 
The “Bulbul” roams the deep blue sea 
One ship that yet is twin. 
And only Wizard holds the. key 
To unify the halves ; but he 
Has been, yo-ho, done tn. - 


° ° 


H. J.’s Dramatic Fragments 


HE next extract from my Drama Cycle is a product 

of the days when Mrs. Oscar’s boy was pestering me 

to give a certificate of seaworthiness to an imitation 
herring he had invented, his idea being that these fishes 
were gregarious by nature and that if you towed one about 
others would swiftly come and form a shoal around it, 
thus ensuring you a bumper catch. To play for time I 
retired to bed on the grounds of general debility and 
astigmatism, and found this an excellent opportunity for 
compesing plays. 


OLE MAN RILEY GOES NAP. 


(The scene is the Smoking-Room of a London Club) 


GENERAL HAavuBERK. It’s years since I horse-whipped a 
waiter. The last time was at the Guildhall Banquet 
in 1912. 

Propate Hawktns, K.C. What a year that was! I 
remember I appeared at the old Sheffield Assize 
Court. I got ’em weeping from the Box to the 
Gallery. Two jurors had to have leeches before 
we could finish the trial. 

THe Duke or WanpswortuH. In 1912 I was shooting 
midget badgers in Lisbon. They were specially 
imported from Tibet and fed on gin to keep their 
size down. I had gone there to open a branch of 
The Friends of the House of Lords. I must say 
they did us very well, very well indeed—choice of 
sweet every day and napkin rings on Sunday. 

Pacet Pace, Gent. I once threw an interloper out of a 
second-floor window, or porthole I suppose you 
would say, as we were at sea. He had been sent by 
my mother to teach me Latin as she wanted me to 
go to Oxford. Half across the world that ma 
chased me before he caught me up. 


Enter the Secretary of the Club, Fty-TrrpuLation Fex 


F-T. Fox. Somebody is stealing the blackballs. I ordered 
a dozen last week and only two are left. 
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“T think she’s cooling off—she never begs me not 
to be bitten by tarantulas now.” 


ProBaTE Hawkins, K.C. I think it is grossly extravagant 
having them specially made. Old tennis-balls 
painted over would do just as well. 

F-T. Fox. It singles us out, you know, as one of the 
better clubs to have things specially made by small 
craftsmen. Our hand-made matches and electric- 
light bulbs give us a cachet, and blackballs are 
comparatively easy. 


Enter THE Master oF PEEBLES WEST 


Tue Master. Is there going to be any spring-cleaning 
this year, and, if so, where do we camp? 

THE DuKE oF WanpswortH. I don’t mind as long as it 
isn’t the Institute of Historical Research again. I 
woke up from a snooze there and found myself in 
the middle of aSeminar. All about Tudor Laundries 
it was. 

ProsaTE Hawkins, K.C. The Health Through Hopping 
place was worse. 

THe Master. Why don’t we ever get invited to an 
ordinary club? 

F-T, Fox. I think it must be the club song that does it. 

GENERAL HavBEeRK. Nonsense! It is a most moving piece 
of music. It has the wild despair of a woman wailing 
for her demon mother. 

PropatE Hawkins, K.C. “Lover.” 

GENERAL HavuBerK. No. We learnt the poem when we 
were in the nursery. I distinctly remember Miss 
Scott taught it to us as “mother.” 

THE DuKE oF WaNDSworRTH. Here is that new member 
who got in when we were all down with flu that 


winter. Hi! 
New MemBer. Seasonable weather, is it not, for the time 
of year? 


THe DuKE oF WanpDswortTH. Get your hair cut. 

Tue Master. Let’s debag this perfectly frightful man. 

F-T. Fox. As Secretary it is my duty to make new members 
feel at ease. This is the smoking-room. It was 
redecorated’ in 1882. The adjoining rooms are of 
considerably greater interest. 

New Memser. I certainly am getting roasted, but there 
is nothing like good chaff among club-mates, is 
there? (Laughs heartily.) 
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Pacet Pacr, Gent. Let’s ignore him. Carry on an 
animated conversation on our own. General, when 
is a door not a door? 

GENERAL HavuBERK. I should think it would depend on 
what you meant by “door.” 

THe Duke or Wanpswortx. If you define the word 
“door” surely you ruin the riddle. That is the 
worst of definitions, they spoil all the fun. 


~ ProBpaTE Hawkrns, K.C. But one can always disagree 


with a definition and continue from there. It merely 
postpones the fun slightly, that is all. 

Pacet Pace, Gent. When it’s ajar. 

GENERAL HavuBERK. I suppose if you slammed a door, 
that would be a jar, especially in a badly-built house. 

Pacet Pace, Gent. But we have finished. I told you 
the answer. 

ProBaTE Hawkins, K.C. No, there are at least two sides 
to every question, sometimes three if it’s the Court 
of Appeal. 

THE Master. Let’s move on to grouse. I had a dog once 
that could lure them to their doom by imitating carp. 

GENERAL HavuBEeRK. Eh? 

THE Master. They were puzzled at what carp could be 
doing in the middle of a moor, and that made them 
hover about instead of flying briskly away. 

THE OLpEst MEMBER (who has hitherto been sleeping in a 
chair). Ben thegnes alle gan twi stede gafol ge? 


Fats 


Take a Deep Breath. 


“(3) In subsection (7) of section two of the Finance Act 1935 
(which, as amended by section eight of the Finance Act 1942, excepts 
from the provisions of that section withdrawing the rebate on 
heavy oils used as fuel for mechanically propelled vehicles the 
vehicles mentioned in sub-paragraphs (a), (b), (c) and (d) of the 
said paragraph 4) the reference to the said sub-paragraph (a) shall, 
in relation to the vehicles and the period mentioned in subsections 
(1) and (4) of this section, be construed as a reference to the said 
sub-paragraph (a) as amended by subsection (1) of this section.” 

From the Finance Act, 1943. 
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‘An’ remember—as you charge over the field don’t damage the scarecrow.” 


Tally-No 


IS evil act no tears could cleanse. 
Vain was his tale of murdered hens 
And slaughtered bubbly jocks; 
Unlifted was the social ban 
That lay on that abandoned man 
Who up and shot a fox. 


He had not erred against the Law. 
Better have clumped another’s jaw 
Or shattered someone’s limb; 
That were at most a legal tort; 
It was the iron code of Sport 
That did the trick for him. 


That was a time, not long ago, 
When men in Hat and Pink aglow 
Set hounds upon the trail* 
And with their own peculiar cries 
Performed equestrian exercise 
To win one fox’s tail. 


* Scent wouldn’t rhyme. +t No 


But that has gone. And now we read, 
Not of the stealthy secret deed, 
The dark nocturnal sin, 
But of men going forth in bands 
With flaunted weapons in their hands 
To do the varmint in. 


Their full intent is not in doubt. 

They scheme to wipe him wholly out 
Till not one lonely fox 

Survives, if they have decent luck, 

To spiflicate their hens and duck 
And slay the bubbly jocks. 


This to the prudent mind foretells 
More birds to eat and eggs in shells 
Of which ’tis sweet to think 
Though some bemoan, while granting that, 
The bygone glory that was Hat, 


The grandeur that was Pink. Dum-Dem. 


more would brush. 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 


Tuesday, January 25th.—House of Com- 
mons: Sir John Anderson UNRRA- 
vels a Tangle. 

Wednesday, January 26th.—House of 
Commons: Back to the Land. 


Friday, January 28th.—House of Com- 
mons: A By-Product of War. 


Tuesday, January 25th—Mr. Hucu 
Darton, President of the Board of 
Trade, strolled nonchalantly into the 
House of Commons to-day, bearing 
under his arm his carefully-indexed 
list of answers to questions, and look- 
ing exactly as if nothing important 
lay inside his portfolio. How very 
deceptive appearances can be! 

He answered a number of questions 
that were of no particular importance, 
and then, quite suddenly, the whole 
atmosphere ‘chahged. 

Mr. Davron turned over the pages, 
walked with studied calm to the table, 
and, amid a silence that (as the 
Victorian novelists used to say) could 
be felt, made his Announcement. 
This was . . . the very typewriter 
trembles again beneath your scribe’s 
hands .. . that “austerity” suits for 
men are to cease after February Ist, 
and that the turn-up, the trouser- 
pleats, the waistcoat-pockets, the odd 
little pet pockets that meant so much 
to men in days when suits were suits, 
are once more to be permitted. 

Mr. Dauron, clearly enjoying the 
unusual réle of Good Fairy, proceeded 
to gild the lily (if that is the right 
expression in this connection) by 
adding that the despised and rejected 
‘austerity’ suits—one could imagine 
them hanging in their thousands, 
dejectedly, in long, long lines, in the 
reach-me-down shops—were to be 
“depointed ” from twenty-six to twenty 
coupons. 

Fearing that he had too thoroughly 
assumed the part of the post-dream 
Scrooge, Mr. Daron added hastily 
that orders for the new clothes must 
not be delivered to the public before 
March Ist; just why, he didn’t say. 

Communist Mr. WILLIE GALLACHER, 
who had been muttering mysteriously 
all through the question and answer, 
leaped up with the fierce query: ‘Tell 
me why you had to wait until I had 
bought a suit without pockets?” 

Mr. Datton suavely thanked him 
for helping to relieve the retailers of 
an otherwise unwanted suit. A reply 
that did not entirely satisfy the 
comically-rueful Mr. GALLACHER. 

By the way, men, as they tenderly 
fondle their new-found turn-ups, cram 


things into their erstwhile prodigal 
pockets, may thank Sir James Grice, 
the War Minister, for their windfall. 
For Mr. DatTon revealed that it was 
Sir Jamgs’s decision not to inflict 
austerity clothes on discharged soldiers 
that finally clinched the matter and 
ended the Reign of Sartorial Austerity. 

As though not satisfied with this bit 
of good by stealth, Sir Jamzs himself 
announced that Home Guards (who 
will benefit by the new ‘“civvies” 
decision) are also to get wound stripes 
and service chevrons on their battle- 
blouses in due course. 











“AS NOW WORN” 


“TI have therefore decided that men’s 


suits may again made without any 
restriction on styles as from February 1.” 
Mr. Dalton. 


Sir Jonn ANDERSON, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, gave one of those 
little bits of information that make 
the casual listener realize how great 
are the springs of British patriotism: 
that since the war began £63,427,000 
had been lent to the Treasury free of 
interest. 

Later he apologetically asked for 
another £1,750,000,000 to pay for a 
few weeks of the war, explaining that 
the daily cost was £13,250,000, with 
£11,000,000 going to the fighting 
Services and the rest to miscellaneous 
war services. 

Seeing that these figures did not 
excite the House, Sir JoHN mentioned 
that there had been a “small but 
significant” addition to the tangled 
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list of things for which the money was 
wanted. It was “relief and rehabilita- 
tion in areas that might come under 
the control of the United Nations.” 
This meant that some of the money 
might not merely go up in the smoke 
of destruction, but might be used to 
help in the restoration of the stricken 
world. 

The sixty-one Members then present 
cheered as one, and one-third of them 
hurried out to tell their fellows the 
good news. 

We are to give a round sum of 
£80,000,000 to the funds of UNRRA, 
alias United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration, which is 
to help the stricken nations to help 
themselves. Mr. ARTHUR GREEN- 
woop rightly called the name of 
“Unrra” a monstrosity, but was 
magnanimously prepared to forgive it 
if it did the good in the world that 
was hoped of it. 

In the subsequent debate Captain 
Rosert BErRnays (his new-won third 
pips glistening on his _ shoulders) 
demanded that the post-war days of 
food rationing should be numbered— 
and few at that. 

Of course the money was voted. 

Wednesday, January 26th—Mr. 
Rosert Hupson, the Minister of 


. Agriculture, scored the victory of his 


life to-day. It was all done so 
smoothly, so reasonably, so neatly, so 
bloodlessly that, although it was a 
famous victory, no poor fellow’s skull 
was left lying about to mark the spot. 
Like Little Peterkin, many a Member 
must have asked himself: “What 
good came of it at last?” And Old 
Kaspar Hupson, honest man that he 
is, must have replied that that he 
could not tell—but *twas a famous 
victory! 

The trouble arose over the con- 
tention of the farmers that the 
Government had pledged itself to 
meet all additional costs of the 
production of food, and to keep up aid 
to the industry, irrespective of the 
margin of profit made. The fight in 
the country had been long, wordy and 
bitter—“‘but what they fought each 
other for one could not well make out.” 

Not for nothing is Mr. Hupson’s 
middle name “Spear,” and he is a 
mighty man of battle. So are the 
farmers’ leaders, and everybody 
expected a terrific to-do. The House 
was crowded, eagerly expectant. 

The Minister came in with an inch- 
thick wad of notes and a jutting chin. 
He waited while Sir RicHarp ACLAND 
and other Members protested about 
what they regarded as the too-swift 
moving of a writ for a by-election in 
West Derbyshire, the resignation of 
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“We've called to seek your assistance in connection with our ‘Books for the Troops’ Drive.” 


the sitting Member, Lieut.-Colonel 
Henry HUuNLOKE, having been an- 
nounced only in that morning’s papers. 
Rushing it, said Sir R1icHARD. 

Mrs. Hupson, sitting in the Gallery, 
seemed to feel the suspense more 
keenly than did her husband, who, as 
soon as the writ had safely been issued, 
leaped to the Table and began his 
speech. Everybody sat back to watch 
the pyrotechnic display, ready for a 
big, big bang. 

But this was another Mr. Hupson 
who was speaking. The Mr. Hupson 
who, as the reference books have it, 
“was formerly in the Diplomatic 
Service.” And he proceeded to deliver 
a speech that was at once so sweetly 
reasonable, so closely-argued, and so 
eloquent that, although the debate 
went on all day, it really ended there 
and then. It was a remarkable per- 
formance. Patiently he marshalled 
his case, met the critics’ points, never 
once showed the slightest sign of anger 
or even impatience, told a story of a 
farmer who said he “must be the only 
farmer in the land who had not lost 
faith in him,” only to explain to the 
gratified Minister that that “was 
because he never had any.” 


True, said the Minister, the farmers 
had done wonders, but the Govern- 
ment could justly claim a share of the 
credit, for it too had performed virtual 
miracles by getting machinery, sup- 
plies, cash to the farmers just when 
they were most wanted. Was the 
farmers’ case really a reasonable one— 
that the Government should go: on 
meeting rises in costs, whatever the 
rises in profits ? : 

Mr. Hupson, his strong voice care- 
fully modulated, paused. 

““[s—it—treally—reasonable?” he 
asked softly, slowly. 

From that moment the House was 
his, and it was clear that the debate 
was to be a sleepy lagoon affair 
instead of the full Atlantic gale plus 
fireworks that had been threatened. 

Well, perhaps sleepy lagoon is a bit 
too poetic. There were a few squalls 
when the Minister let the critics take 
the tiller, and several Members for 
agricultural areas had some pungent 
things to say. But they said them 
in tones that (mostly) matthed the 
honeyed words of Mr. Hupson. 

The debate went on all day, with 
everybody glad that the family row 
was at an end, that the petition for 


the restoration of agricultural rights 
had been withdrawn, that there seemed 
every prospect of a reconciliation and 
of ‘the parties” living happily together 
ever after. 

Sir Joun ANDERSON, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whose Parliamentary 
style is distinctly reminiscent of the 
pulpit, pronounced (at length) a 
benediction, and everybody left the 
House shaking hands with everybody 
else, with Diplomat Hupson being 
slapped on the back by friend and 
ex-foe alike. 

Friday, January 28th-—The 
Attorney-General, Sir DonaLp SoMER- 
VELL, moved the Second Reading of 
a Bill which will enable the Lord 
Chancellor to increase the number of 
High Court judges from twenty-nine 
to thirty-two. 

This, he explained, was for the 
regrettable purpose of sending judges 
to the provinces in an effort to wipe 
out growing arrears of divorce petitions. 
Since justice delayed may be justice 
denied, the Government had decided 
to bring forward the Bill. 

Reflecting sadly on this by-product 
of war, the House assented to the 
measure. 





ELL, we are off. Farewell, fair 


Newfoundland. 

At least, I think we are off. 
Last night there was a postponement, 
and there may be another. But George 
and I are determined on one thing. 
Whatever happens we are not going 
ashore to start the farewell parties 
again. What with the hospitable 
Newfoundlanders, and the Navy, and 
the Canadian Navy, and the American 
Consul and his lady, and the Canadian 
High Commissioner, and one and all, 
we shall not really need food or drink 
for many weeks. George has lost his 
voice, saying good-bye. Besides, we 
could not possibly tamper with our 
packing again. All those wretched zip- 
fasteners have carried away, and from 
every bag protrudes an obscene mass 
of pyjamas, Blue Books, sub-Arctic 
plants, damp underclothes (damp 
because of the plants), maps, chocolate, 
Reports, whale’s teeth, statistics and 
Eskimo shoes. I clambered on to the 
deck of this destroyer with a large 
peach-fed ham under my arm—a 
last-minute present from a charming 
couple—and as I saluted the Captain 
a whale’s ear fell to the deck. No, 
H.MS. B will have to put up with 
us now till she sails. 





a: 


George and I were determined to 
return by sea, if it took six weeks. I 
don’t think it will. William and Henry 
are still wedded to the absurd ‘and 
horrid Air: but our bet is that we shall 
be home before them.* For we have 
struck it lucky. This destroyer, and 
another, are homeward bound in 
quick time on a re Job. 


% 


Yes, we are off. We — slipped 
our moorings and turned very cleverly 
in a narrow space. George has put on 
his yachting-cap. We have waved to 
our good friends the American Consul 
and his lady, but we fear they are 
not there to see. It is a lovely day. 
The sun is hot. But there is still a 
great iceberg off the harbour mouth, as 
there was the day we came—three 
months ago. They say it is a different 
iceberg. It does not matter. There is 
no ice on the Newfoundlanders. Nor 
on the British Navy. There is Captain 
(D) in a small boat by the boom, 
semaphoring “Good-bye”. He is a 
poet—and a good one, like so many 
naval officers. Last night he shyly 





*We were—ten days before. 





_ by any chance?” 
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XVIII—Homeward Bound 


showed me a capital.parody on Gray’s 
Elegy. Well, well, farewell. 


# # # # # 


Now that we are at sea the Special 
Job is revealed. We are to meet 
H.MS. to-morrow and help to 
escort a Rather Important Person to 
England. erated exciting. 

* % & bd 

This is not my first passage in a 
destroyer; but I am still astonished by 
the destroyer’s bridge. The bridge, 
surely, should be a place where you 
can march up and down, slapping the 
chest. On a destroyer’s bridge you 
can scarcely move, there are so many 
telephones, gadgets, steps up and 
down, barricades—and bodies. All the 
time some telephone is buzzing— 
generally three: and secret instruments 
are making queer noises. It is like a 





_ very small open-air office. How battles 


are conducted I cannot imagine. 

On either side of the bridge sit two 
young “hostilities only” sailors, on 
swivel seats, sweeping the sky and sea 
with field-glasses. 
duffel coat of one of them I saw the 
name “Haddock” in large capitals. 
When the boy moved I saw the initial 
“A.” I said: “Is your name ‘Albert’, 
It was. 

Our Captain, whom nothing disturbs, 
is a wit—and a poet, too. Last night 
he shyly showed me a capital parody 
of —" 8 —_ 

We ro see a soon. Piet 
afternoon everyone was sun-bathing, 
but to-day is dank and misty and 
visibility poor. I did not sleep much; 
for I have the Captain’s bed, a post of 
honour but just over the propellers. 
We are steaming at x knots, and the 
vibration, I gather, is nothing to what 
it will be when we are steaming at 
x+y; but my ribs rattled, all the same. 

Last night George and I were invited 
to address the watch below in one of 
the messes; and, George having lost his 
voice, I had to do most of the address- 
ing. It was an odd gathering. We 
were rolling heavily, wet garments 
swung to and fro, and from time to 
time I rolled off my chair on to the 
chairman. I explained to the sailors 
that Parliament was a good thing, 
and they were quite polite about it.... 
Ah, there she is! 


# F 


That was a thrilling encounter. 
She came out of the mist at staggering 


On the back of the - 
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speed. One minute she seemed miles 
away, the next she was almost abeam. 
Everyone was morsing madly, passing 
on the big ship’s orders. The ocean 
twinkled like the last Act in Peter Pan. 
We put on speed, our wake rose up 
above the quarter-deck, and we raced 
across to take station on the big 
fellow’s starboard bow. 

When the little fleet had settled 
down, wallowing zig-zag through the 
mist, George and I decided that we 
ought to send some sort of salute 
to the Rather Important Person, if 
the Captain approved. The Captain 
approved, but he said the signal should 
be in verse. So we retired to his rattling 
cabin, where it was a job to keep the 
teeth from falling out, and composed 
the following: 


RETURN, ULYSSES, SOON TO SHOW 
THE SECRETS OF YOUR SPLENDID BOW. 


We did not want to use names, in 
case there were any periscopes about. 


RETURN AND MAKE ALL SECRETS 
PLAIN 

TO ANXIOUS ITHACA AGAIN. 

AND YOU, PENELOPE THE TRUE, 

WHO HAVE BEGUN TO WANDER TOO 


(You see the idea? We did not know 
whether the R.I.P.’s lady was aboard, 
but we thought it likely.) 

Now, the first edition of the final 
couplet was this: 


RESIST THE TENDENCY TO ROAM 
AND KEEP YOUR MIGHTY MAN AT 
HOME. 


Sound—as events have shown; but 
we did not feel that it would be 
acceptable. So we finished off with 
the perhaps inferior lines: 


WE’RE GLAD TO MEET YOU ON THE 
FOAM 
AND HOPE TO SEE YOU SAFELY HOME. 


Not very great verse, perhaps, but 
you must remember how the signal 
was to be sent. It was to be sent across 
the Atlantic Ocean, from a rolling 
destroyer, in Morse code, by search- 
light, on a misty day. So it had to be 
fairly simple. 

Not that our Yeoman of Signals was 
in the least intimidated by “Ulysses”, 
“Tthaca”’, or anything else. “Uncle”, 
he dictated firmly, standing over his 
young ‘hostilities only”  signaller. 
“Uncle — Lizzie — Yellow — Sugar — 
Sugar — Easter—Sugar.” The lamp 
stopped clattering and we all gazed 
eagerly through our own smoke at 
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the great ship astern. You know the 
drill, of course? If she has received 
and understood a word she gives us 
one long flash (T), and we go ahead. 
If not, she does nothing, and we 
repeat it. There was a pause, and we 
feared the worst. We imagined another 
Yeoman. over there saying testily: 
“What the so-and-so is U-L-Y-S-S-E-S¢” 
But then came the long flash and we 
all said ‘“‘A-ah! Go ahead!” Only 
“Tthaca”’, of all the queer words, had 
to be repeated. A fine chit for the 
Navy’s signallers. 


oh 


There was no response for twenty- 
four hours. We thought that perhaps 
we had done the wrong thing. But 
late this afternoon someone came and 
said ‘“There’s the whale of a signal 
coming through from the ~ We 
rushed up and read the last of it. It 
was six or eight lines longer than ours, 
all about Ulysses and Penelope and 
very graceful, and we are ashamed to 
say that we have forgotten most of it 
(not being our own work). But we 
know that it ended with the charming 
couplet: 


TO CHIDE THESE SIMPLE RHYMES 
BE CHARY, 

THEY ARE THE FIRST ATTEMPT OF 
MARY. 





D4 i +4 BH 3 
By now all the sailors were taking a 
personal interest in the correspondence, 
and one said “Send a piece to Miss 
Mary for us.” So we did what we could. 
The trouble was that H.MLS. 
has no Classical Dictionary and we 
could not remember whether Ulysses 
had a daughter. George could not 
even remember the name of his son. 
But I did at last. And the Yeoman, 
now quite at home with classical 
mythology, clattered across the murky 
waters a signal beginning: 
TELEMACHA, THE SAILORS SEND 
THEIR GREETINGS TO A FIGHTING 
FRIEND. 





and ending: 
WHY NOT, WHEN MISTER MASE- 
FIELD’S PASSED, 
A LADY LAUREATE AT LAST? 
The sailors said it was O.K., 


0200. I have just been on the 
bridge, seeing some of the wonders of 
modern navigation. It is thick fog 
now: but we are still zig-zagging and 
still doing twenty-something knots. 
The big ship is astern of us, quite 
invisible, but we know exactly where 
she is and how far away. We are very 
light now, we have used so much fuel; 
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“Hark! Did I hear a siren yodel?” 


we roll spaciously and do a special 
roll at the end of the zig—or the 
beginning of the zag. 


Dd 4 *# 


We have been relieved, and the big 
ship has left us behind. Good luck go 
with her! 

This morning there was very nearly 
a by-election. 

After breakfast I strolled forward 
lighting the morning pipe, and not 
knowing that the ship was about to do 
one of her special zig-rolls. I noted 
that the sea was lapping over the 
gunwale forward of me. I then noted 
that it was widely invading the deck, 
and I grabbed the nearest object, 


which happened to be a torpedo-tube 
The whole of the Atlantic Ocean then 
rose up and swept over me_ very 
violently. Quite all right, but what 
fun that sort of thing must be in Arctic 
waters! And how on earth do they 
get about when the decks are all ice? 
But I still think this is a better way 
of crossing the Atlantic than flying. 
A. P. Hi. 


° ° 


“For these wonderful and unique caves 
Cheddar is known throughout the world; 
on the other hand, as the name of an 
English cheese, Cheddar has, perhaps, ai 
even wider fame.”—From a calendar. 


How does it compare with ambrosia ! 
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At the Play 





“THe Druriw’s Rest” (St. MartIn’s) 


“No man speaks better Welsh” in 
the modern theatre than Mr. EMLyn 
WILLIAMS, and in this new play he has 
returned again to the country setting 
of The Corn is Green. The time is 
“summer, early in this century.” 
True, the mood has‘changed. We miss 
the unexpected theme and the queer 
intensity of the first piece. The 
Druid’s Rest is, in outline, the simplest 
of anecdotes, but its comedy is clear 
and fresh, the work of a loyal country- 
man, and until the last of the six 
scenes few will notice that Mr. 
Wiis, cheerfully at home among 
the druids and minstrels of wilder 
Wales, has subordinated the plot to 
the delights of his local colour. 

This particular “local” is the village 
inn of Tan-y-Maes, kept by Job 
Edwards, landlord and choirmaster 
(Mr. Roppy Hueues), for whom life is 
a sustained oratorio and the National 
Eisteddfod another name for the 
earthly paradise. Job’s comforter, his 
Cockney wife Kate (Miss GLaDys 
HENSON), was once a dresser at the 
Alhambra. She has never grown used 
to her husband’s way of engaging a 
maid by ear. (The latest is a con- 
tralto with water on the knee: Mr. 
WILLIAMS, resisting temptation, keeps 
her off-stage.) Still, Kate gets along 
amiably with her temperamental round 
robin of a maestro; with her two sons, 
Glan and young Tommos; with her 
husband’s niece, the militant Sarah 
Jane Jehovah, who is “against the 
chapel, the men and the English”; 
with Zachariah Policeman, the resident 
sleuth and the best bass between 
Beaumaris and the sands of Dee; and 
even—at a pinch—with the splendidly- 
named Issmal Hughes South America, 
a bright-eyed eagle of a tramp who 
speaks nothing but Welsh and a few 
lines of Dante. 

The only other caller at the “ Druid’s 
Rest ” is the least plausible. Described 
on the programme as “‘a mysterious 
wayfarer,” he is actually a neighbour- 
ing peer, Lord Ffynnon, bored with his 
social duties, wandering incognito, and 
asking for nothing better than a book 
of verse, a tankard, and room to write 
his own poems. He is mistaken for 
Smith, the ‘Brides in the Bath” 
murderer—this should, but does not, 
fix the date at 1914—who is assumed 
to be at large in Central Wales, and 
Mr. Witu1aMs has built his entire play 
upon this idea and the reactions of the 
family at the “ Druid’s Rest,” coupled 
with Job’s desire to win the new 


‘ 


Ffynnon Prize for a “marriage of the 
Muses”—choral singing and original 
sonnets—at the National Eisteddfod. 
It is a thin enough tale, but it has 
been spun out ingeniously. Although 
towards the end one would prefer 
more matter with less art, the comedy 
succeeds because of its author’s affec- 
tionate eye for rural idiosyncrasies 
and his ear for Welsh idiom and 
cadence and a good theatrical line. 

Tommos, the boy of ten or eleven 
whose imagination is at the core of the 
plot, is especially endearing. These 
Infant Phenomena can be horrors on 
the stage. Tommos, fortunately, has 
the gusto and romantic genius of a 
Tom Sawyer, allied to a dark Welsh 
gravity and a habit of talking in 
“high, astounding terms” borrowed 
from Adam Bede and Dracula—a 
nice combination. Master BryNMOR 
Tuomas plays the part with remark- 
able actuality and a smouldering 
charm. His mother, twenty years 
“naturalized,” but still with more of 
Mile End than Merioneth and not even 
a word of Basic Welsh to help her out, 
is made for Miss GLapys HENSON’s 
special talents. She acts with expert 
ease and the long-suffering air of one 
caught for ever in a Welsh mist, with 
a contralto breaking the dishes in the 
kitchen, a potential murderer upstairs, 
a husband in full song, and an un- 
wanted harmonium on order. Mr. 
Roppy Hvcues, so good as a London 
Welshman in Mr. Wiittams’s The 
Morning Star, is here on his home 
ground and brings to Job a perfect 
accent and a quivering delight in any 
form of purple patch (murder excepted). 
Miss Nuna Davey as Sarah Jane, in 
permanent opposition, revels in the 
broadsides of her “Jehovah’s Hand- 
maid”; Mr. Net Porter, as a tramp- 
major, looks like a minor prophet and 
speaks Welsh with a bardic fervour; 
and Mr. Lyn Evans is in‘ massive 
attendance as a policeman-bass torn 
between his art and his craft but 
agreeing with Job that there are 
moments when rhyme can atone for 
crime. 

There remain Mr. RicHAaRD 
Burton’s Glan, the elder son whose 
attempt at verse in the pre-Eisteddfod 
rehearsal must charm all modern 
Spasmodists; and—facing the play’s 
trickiest hurdle—Mr. MicHAEL SHEp- 
LEY as that nine days’ wonder, the 
poetic peer and coming Chief Druid, 
with a hankering for bread-and-cheese 
and Browning, a poor choice in 
pseudonyms, and one admirably-timed 
entry with hip-bath. Mr. SHEPLEY has 
the right air of uncrushable blandness. 

The Druid’s Rest is far from Mr. 
Wrt1Ams’s best play, but it is fluent, 
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likeable, and good-humoured, and the 
St. Martin’s production, directed by 
the author, does justice to the rose- 
patterned parlour (and accessories) as 
well as to the inhabitants. A last note 
—for collectors only. Throughout the 
three acts there is not a murmur or 
hint of a love scene. J.C. T. 


Travel Troubles 


HIS is about ordinary people. 

Simple folk, like you and me. 

The passengers on England’s 
railways. 

They wore no uniform. No medals 
were struck in their honour. Yet day 
after day they endured delay, dis- 
comfort and hardship in the struggle 
to get to their offices, factories and 
workshops that would have dismayed 
men of a lesser breed. 

They stood, but not alone! 

They fought on the stairways, they 
fought at the booking offices, they 
fought at the barriers and they fought 
on the platforms. They never sur- 
rendered. And if, as so very often 
happened, there was no room for them 
on the train, they retired to another 
platform to fight again until, in its 
own good time, a new train arrived, 
with all its smoke and soot, for the 
relief of those stranded by the old. 

Let us visit a large London ter- 
minus one evening in December. Each 
traveller will recognize it as his own. 
The hall is full of life; some drifting, 
some stagnant. Everybody is in 
everybody else’s way. Soldiers with 
haversacks, mothers with babies clutter 
up the fairway. Frenzied clerks with 
half a minute to go thread their way 
madly through the solid throng like 
jumping crackers. From time to time 
modern Boadiceas with peaked helmets 
cleave a way through the crowd on 
their chariots with a string of trailers 
behind them. 

It is half-past six. But the six o’clock 
train is still at Platform 7. The times 
attached to trains have degenerated 
into labels, meaning no more than the 
surnames of those who use them. As 
soon expect Mr. Black to be a negro 
as the twelve o’clock to start at 
noon. 

The passengers on the six o’clock 
are anxiously awaiting news of the 
six forty-five local from Platform 12. 
Before long the news seeps through. 
It has started and stolen a march on 
them again. They settle down grimly 


in corridors and places where they - 


stand for news of the seven fifteen. 
Just as the clock points to a quarter 
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“ Nothing, thanks—just coupon budgeting.” 


past a helpful announcer warns the 
passengers for the seven fifteen that 
the six o’clock has not yet left. Why 
is it that announcers never have hic- 
cups? The train starts as smoothly as 
the announcer’s voice just as the van- 
guard from the seven fifteen surges 
round the corner on to Platform 7. 
Memo: Find out later if the seven 
fifteen outwitted its patrons by leaving 
Platform 14 empty. Such a coup 
would, it is felt, be regarded by the 
railway company as game, set and 
match. 

The train will get home ninety 
minutes late, after the last bus has 
gone. It reached town an hour late 
this morning. Passengers are of 
course very low on the priority list: 
many degrees below artificial manures 
and only a shade above cosmetics. 
No doubt they were held up so that 
essential traffic could go through. 
“Something to do with the Second 
Front,” they mutter, and are com- 
forted. 


Some of them, however, ask wist- 
fully, “Does no one consider us 
essential ?” 

“No man,” their consciences remind 
them, ‘‘is indispensable.” 

As the empty trucks go trundling 
by on the fast line someone recalls 
the battle that was lost for the want 
of a nail in a horse’s hoof. Perhaps 
out of sight at the bottom of one 
of those seemingly empty trucks is 
the very nail that will make all the 
difference. 

The sirens sound and the lights go 
out. Even before this conditions were 
approaching what the Americans would 
call 10/10ths cloud. A notice in the 
carriage tells the passengers to lie on 
the floor during an alert, adding 
cynically “if possible.” They are, 
however, prepared -to endure but 
not to make themselves actively 
ridiculous at the behest of the railway 
company. 

The train staggers and jolts and 
jerks in the blackness. It stops once 


and then again. The third time a 
distant porter is heard shouting “ Hee- 
haw.” This shows that a station has 
been reached but leaves its name 
uncertain. An animated debate follows. 
Some contend that there have been 
three stations since the junction and 
some four. The porter cries out 
“Hee-haw” again; and some inflexion 
in his voice satisfies the tall thin 
stranger that the station is his. He 
rises hurriedly and steps out into the 
darkness wearing the wrong hat and 
carrying somebody else’s umbrella. 

If cheerfulness and patience could 
give us victory there would be no need 
for a Second Front. The war would 
have been over long ago. 


o ° 


Things That Might Have Been Better 
Expressed. 
-“ For Sate.—Morris Oxford Car. Would 
make a good trailer.” 
Advt. in N. Wales paper. 
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. and when you come to the end, just bang out 
the headlines again.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Britain in Pictures 


“ Britain in Pictures” (CoLLINs, 4/6 each volume), which 
would be a delightful series at any time, with its clear 
print, well-chosen and well-produced illustrations and 
pleasant reading-matter, is especially refreshing at present. 
The three latest volumes are British Philosophers, by Mr. 
KennetH Martuews; The English Bible, by Sir HERBERT 
GRIERSON; and English Inns, by Mr. THomas Burke. Of 
these the least amenable to illustration is the first. The 
visual appeal of the philosophers of this country is slight, 
and such pictorial charm as this volume possesses resides 
in a view of Oxford in the time of Roger Bacon, Edinburgh 
in the time of Hume, and Lincoln’s Inn in the time of 
Jeremy Bentham. Our philosophers have, however, as 
Mr. MarTrHEws points out, been richly endowed with 
common sense and practical ability. Among them have 
been two Lord Chancellors, one Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, one pioneer of prison reform, one important official 
of the East India Company, one Director of the Bank of 
England. This record is very gratifying to Mr. MarrHEws, 
though others may find in it one reason why England has 
achieved less in philosophy than in poetry. In The English 
Bible Sir HERBERT GRIERSON, after showing the great debt 
of the Authorized Version to earlier translations, makes 


the very interesting point that the immense influence of. 


the Bible on our literature has not been on its form, but 
on its thought and emotion. The prose of the Bible, he 
writes, is not the prose of the early seventeenth century, 
but the prose of Sir Thomas Malory or Berners’ Froissart, 
simple, flowing, lacking in complexity. Swinburne and 
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Kipling might have been adduced by Sir HERBERT GRIERSON 
as two writers who in search of simplicity went back to the 
Bible, but, with these two exceptions, neither our verse 
nor our prose has been much coloured by the Authorized 
Version. How it has influenced the outlook of certain of 
our most famous writers, Milton and Cowper, Byron and 
Ruskin, Sir HERBERT GRIERSON traces with many examples 
from their works. Mr. THomas BuRKE’s English Inns is 
equally fascinating in its text and its illustrations. Here 
is one example out of scores to show how vividly he sees 
our inns, both past and present. ‘There was no need to 
talk, as our inns of to-day do, of ‘butter and cream from 
our own farm’ or ‘fruit from our own orchard’... What 
was stressed is something of which to-day nothing is said. 
They stressed Good Beds—Comfortable Beds—Well-Aired 
Beds; and the warming-pan was always on view... .” 
H. K. 


“The Father of Nobody’s Children” 


On a memorable night in the ’sixties, Lord Shaftesbury 
of Ragged School fame asked a young medical student 
dining at his house if it were really true that homeless 
children slept half-naked in the cul-de-sacs of London. 
For answer he and his guests were taken straight away to 
the Queen’s Shades near Billingsgate Market; and from 
under the tarpaulins spread over the merchandize seventy- 
three ragged boys were dragged blinking into the open. 
The young student was Barnardo of Stepney (ALLEN AND 
Unwin, 12/6), whose secretary, Mr. A. E. WILLIAMs, has 
written a vivid account of the career thus dramatically 
opened. Shortly before this night a shelter had been 
improvised in a disused donkey stable. Shortly after it 
the motto “No Destitute Child Refused Admission” had 
been nailed to the mast. The life spent in implementing 
that gesture—with its difficulties, its faults, its failures 
and its thousands of outstanding successes—is told, as it 
should be, by a critical admirer. Asa story it is momentous 
enough. As an example it is both inspiring and cautionary. 
For Barnardo, ardent Protestant that he was, disapproved 
of institutions—“the family,” he said, “is God’s way.” 
And he disapproved of endowments—‘‘the work of the 
Church should be done by its living members.” _H. P. E. 





Our Enemy the Jap 


If there is one thing as much as for Pearl Harbour for 
which the Japs will be sorry when the United Nations 
turn the heat full on in the Pacific it will be their behaviour 
in the early days after the capitulation of Hong Kong. 
For information about this see Miss PHyLLIs Harrop’s 
Hong Kong Incident (EYRE AND Sporriswoopg, 9/-), a 
book which, though without much literary pretension, is 
an important record. The first part describes her life 
in China, where she went in 1929, in business and as 
a leader in the work of combating white slave traffic; but, 
though this account is interesting, the vital section of 
the book is the diary she kept from the beginning of the 
attack on Hong Kong. Being attached to the Police 
Commissioner’s office she got the truth so far as anyone 
could in the confusion which reigned. Conditions before 
the surrender were ghastly enough, shelling day and night, 
daily air-raids and machine-gunning, looting, a shortage 
of water and light, smashed sewers, and a growing scarcity 
of food; but after it and until the Jap administration 
pulled itself together came a nightmare to which the Middle 
Ages could have contributed nothing. How Miss Harrop 
bluffed her way out and eventually reached Chungking is 
a story of adventure on a high level. E. 0. D. K. 
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Equality or Liberty ? 

Having had in his time a foot in both camps, Mr. 8. P. B. 
Mats is precisely the man to produce a sound popular 
survey of the Elementary v. Public School question. Other 
aspects of social reconstruction enter into Youth After the 
War (MacponaLp, 5/-), but these hinge on education and 
might have been treated as side-issues. Are the public 
schools, the author asks, threatened because they are too 
good or because they are too bad? Are the products of 
the elementary schools—after seventy-three years of 
compulsory State education—wiser, happier or more 
beautiful than their illiterate forbears? All that matters 
to Mr. Mats is the personality of the teachers; and here 
the public schools, never conditioned for controllability, 
win all along the line—though their buildings will never 
be able to compete with the State’s prodigality of disburse- 
ment. It has been said that egalitarianism is the danger 
of a nation in decline. Teaching is the most aristocratic 
of all the professions; and its doom was foreseen by Thring 
of Uppingham—perhaps the greatest of English school- 
masters—as long ago as the ’eighties. ‘“O teachers of 
England,” he said, “if there is any hope, strive for liberty 
to teach.... But let me finish by begging your pardon for 
having broken silence in a lost cause.” H. P. E. 





Cromwell and the Fenmen 

Thoughtful readers, of whom there are doubtless a great 
many, will enjoy Miss DorEEN WALLACE’s Land from the 
Waters (Cotutns, 9/6), not for its story, which drags, nor 
for its characters, who have little life, but for the thorough- 
ness with which she has built up her setting, East Anglia 
in the middle of the seventeenth century, and the impartial 
insight with which she has judged the conflicting parties 
in the three-cornered struggle between Charles I, Parliament 
and Cromwell. The book opens with an interview between 
John Joslin, a farmer of some education, and Cromwell, 
who is known locally as a champion of the small man. 
Joslin wants Cromwell to support the fenmen, his neigh- 
bours, against the Earl of Bedford, who is proposing to 
drain the fens, but Cromwell favours the drainage scheme, 
which will reclaim land for cultivation. Joslin replies that 
the fenmen don’t want to work as hired hinds—*‘They ha’ 
fish, fowl and fuel for the taking. ... They ask no more. 
And they call no man master.” A little later, King Charles 
having intervened in favour of the Bedford plan, Cromwell 
takes up the fenmen’s cause, thereby greatly extending his 
local reputation. When the Civil War breaks out Joslin 
serves under Cromwell, though with some misgivings. The 
execution of Stafford convinces him that Parliament is as 
arbitrary as the king, and in due course Cromwell shows 
himself to be more arbitrary than either. By this time 
the disillusioned Joslin is resigned to the rule of force, 
consoling himself with the reflection that Cromwell has 
‘brought home the bird of peace, a bird more resembling 
a blood-spattered, tired and ill-tempered hawk than any 
dove, but yet peace.” His wife, Bridget, is less amenable, 
and when Cromwell, the former champion of the fenmen, 
revives the Bedford plan, she goes up to town to give the 
Lord Protector a piece of her mind. Her interview with 
Cromwell, who is at dinner with three or four. of his 
totalitarian colleagues, is the liveliest scene in the book. 
“Put me in prison,” Bridget cries, when all her expostula- 
tions fail to move Cromwell. ‘‘ Maybe I'll find freedom there, 
for there’s none outside.” Cromwell replies that when the 
nation is set firmly on its feet he will attend to “the little 
liberties of the Toms, Dicks and Harrys’’; and Bridget goes 
back home, determined henceforth not to look for such 
freedom as life possesses beyond her garden wall. —_-H. K. 
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Full Life 

In No Outspan (FaBeEr, 15/-) Colonel Dengys Rerrz 
has written another memorable book, which is, as General 
Smuts points out in a foreword, the story of his and, to 
some extent, the General’s own share in the public life of 
South Africa during the past twenty-five years. Some time 
after the Boer War the author, who had refused to accept 
the peace terms, was induced to return to South Africa by 
a letter from Mrs. Smuts in which she said that if the 
country under British rule was good enough for her 
husband and for the Generals Botha and Hertzog it was 
good enough for him. Since that day Colonel Rerrz has 
never ceased to work for the Union of South Africa; and 
this book is a record of his political achievements as well 
as sport (he hates killing except for the pot and has done 
much to preserve the wild life of the country), exploration 
and innumerable contacts with all manner of people. A 
book that is full of good stories, great adventures and fine 
swift phrases. B. E. B. 


Village of Yesterday 

It is a long road to travel in distance, though a short 
one in time, from the English countryside of to-day to 
that with which Lady TwreEpsmurr is concerned in her 
novel The Silver Ball (HoppER AND StoveutTon, 8/6). 
Hers is a world of fétes and flower-shows, of tea-parties 
and gossips, in an old Cotswold wool town where life flows 
as smoothly as the river under the old stone bridge, and 
marryings and givings in marriage are the principal things 
that happen. It is a pleasant story about pleasant people 
which Lady TweEEpsmutR has to tell; and if it seems at 
times a little shadowy and dream-like, its joys and sorrows 
a little trivial, even its ghosts a little too agreeable to be 
properly alarming, that is perhaps the fault of the time 
rather than of the book itself. ‘‘Country life,” the author 
remarks in her foreword, “‘can never again be the same as 
it was before September 1939”; and it is in that mood 
of gentle regret for a past gone beyond recall (and also 
perhaps of forgetfulness of its less attractive aspects) that 
her book has been written. C. F. 8. 








“We still top Mudthorpe’s figures in savings AND 
rats AND influenza.” 
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him so often he was too slow to 

catch cold that we were a bit 
taken aback to find he wasn’t, and 
when he was away it struck Doris and 
me how much more you miss the office- 
boy than the -managing director, 
because there’s nothing we like better 
than knowing Mr. Head is safely in 
bed for a day or-two. The Works 
typists still talk about the time they 
had that time the Works manager had 
measles that first winter. He was one 
of those people who’d never had any- 
thing the matter with them before, 
and when he came back he and the 
man from the Ministry who couldn’t 
stand each other before used to sit 
there hours and hours telling each 
other how bad they ’d been, and they ’ve 
been quite matey ever since. , 

But I shall always remember how 
sick our refugee was when he heard 
he’d got a mild attack of German 
measles and said he’d far rather have 
had the English disease, and nobody 
knew what he meant till the doctor 
said that was what Germans called 
rickets. 

Of course once Willie started the ball 
rolling we all caught it in turn. I’ve 
always noticed illness is like the 
summer holidays. Once they start it 
just goes round the office till every- 
body’s had theirs—except in the 
summer you do know who’ll be the 
next person not there when you want 
them. 

It makes you wonder sometimes how 
it would work out if anybody who 
didn’t have any sick-leave for so long 
was given well-leave like a Sunday 
School prize for Regular (you needn’t 
say Punctual) Attendance, and they 
could leave out the Good Conduct too. 
Because when all’s said and done if 
you’ve done everybody else’s work in 
turn while they were away, it stands 
to reason you begin to feel you deserve 
a day or two off yourself when they ’re 
all back. 

Though I’m not one of those people 
myself who like lying in bed with 
crumbs all over the place, but I always 
say you might as well make the most 
of it. It all makes a change: what gets 
me is knowing just what you were 
doing yesterday at this time and the 
same to-morrow. And after all there’s 


[ all began with Willie. We’d told 


Illness in the Office 


no washing and ironing to speak of 
after a week in bed when you do get 
up which is a blessing. Saves the 
rations too, and I will say people are 
all very kind. Or how on earth 
invalids would manage on no milk or 
eggs or fruit I don’t know. There’s 
not much pleasure in being ill nowa- 
days. Not like the old days when Mr. 
Head used to come back after his 
January flu and end all his thank-you 
letters, Yours grapefully. 

And when you go to see someone in 
hospital what are you to take them 
with flowers costing the earth? Though 
Doris had a bright idea with her aunt 
in the country who keeps hens who 
lay there just not knowing what to do 
with herself while they were making 
up their minds whether to operate 
till Doris took her the pattern and 
wool and everything, and now Doris 
will have a lovely warm jumper all 
ready for the summer. And by now 
her aunt’s nicely on the mend and 
darning all Doris’s stockings for her. 

Some of the big offices even have 
their own hospital ward of course, 
but I must say if it was me I’d feel 
like asking for a list of who was in 
already. Anyway hospitals are a bit 
too full of fresh air for me and as bad 
as All Clears for waking you up in the 
middle of the night. Why they should 











“Well, are you going to let me get 
out? Or don’t you want a Second 
Front?” 
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choose the moment you’re ill to put 
you on night shift, for that’s what it 
comes to, is beyond me. And Doris’s 
aunt says the same. 

But there are people a hospital just 
can’t keep out, they enjoy being ill so. 
One office I was in there was a super- 
visor who’d had her teeth out and her 
appendix out and her tonsils out till 
you’d wonder how much there was 
left in, especially with a floating 
kidney. The last I heard of her she’d 
just booked her summer holiday in a 
nursing home at the seaside. 

And of course there are illnesses and 
illnesses. Like when Doris’s chilblain 
burst and she couldn’t get her shoe on 
but got all her snaps sorted and 
mounted and it was like a holiday for 
her till her mother thought it would be 
a good idea to start the spring-cleaning 
while she had her at home to help. 

Besides in an office being at home ill 
doesn’t always mean to say you’re ill. 
Because as a rule it’s the only way to 
get off for an interview, and even then 
it’s better to stay away two days 
while you’re about it, because a one- 
day illness people always smell a rat. 

Though I did know a girl once and 
after she’d lunched from three to four 
on Monday and her train derailed on 
Tuesday and gone to the dentist’s on 


Wednesday and been a bridesmaid on - 


Thursday, the chief clerk, who always 
had something on the 3.30, said what 
about having a little bet on it. Suppose 
she had all the time off she wanted the 
next week, but if she didn’t land her 
job then she must settle down where 
she was for another year. 

I always think myself the awkward 
thing about being away from the 
office is not knowing beforehand and 
having left everything there you want. 
Look at Doris’s girl-friend who’s in the 
Civil Service. Everybody in her room 
had been off and when she suddenly 
felt all queer and shivering they all 
told her it was her turn and be sure 
and take it in time, so she tidied out 
her drawer just in case, and took her 
library book home with her and her 
sweet coupons and her knitting, and 
went straight to bed with a hot drink 
and aspirins. And then next morning 
she was halfway to the office before she 
remembered she’d gone to bed with 
flu and hadn’t got it. 
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will ride modern, scientific tooth paste, keeps 


them ‘ fighting fic’. 








her famous 


JAMES 


for pleasure ! 


POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE WORLD 


including 


Our country is second to none in its resources of medicinal 
herbs and with stocks assured, clients will be glad to know 
that the majority of Heath & Heather’s remedies continue 
in full supply. These are listed in the ‘‘ Book of Herbs,” a Mon., Tues. & Wed., Feb. 14, 15416, at 2 p.m. 


Modern Issues of Many Countries 
offered by order of the Admiralty Marshal 
will be sold at Auction on 


Catal with Valuati Jd. each. 
ma 
e ‘And at NEW YORK ; 





copy of which (price 1d.) may be had on application to 
HEATH & HEATHER LTD., Herb Specialists, ST. ALBANS 





THE JAMES CYCLE CO. LTD. 
GREET + BIRMINGHAM 
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In Poona, Peru, Palestine or Paddington, 
road construction is of paramount import- 
ance in war and peace. 


The spring illustrated is one of the 
thousands actuating road drills all over 
the world—specially designed and made 
for a really tough job. 




















The ‘Z’ type Coventry Climax engine, 
one of the range of commercial engines 
developed by 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, COVENTRY 


Charivari 


February 2 1944 






all ranks, for the use of. 


What’s this? Blimey! They must be making an 
issue of FOUR SQUARE. That’s the only baccy that 
suits all ranks and tastes, seeing it’s made in 6 
_ different blends, and has no artificial scent or 


flavouring. Make out an indent, Jones. Here’s the list. 





*“ VIRGINIAS ”° *“ MIXTURES ”’ 








RED SQUARES. A 
rich, cool, satisfying 
* Broken 


flake ’ of medium cut. 


Virginia. 


Very cool and long- 
lasting - per oz. 2/11 
BROWN SQUARES. 
A finer cut Empire 
Virginia, shredded 
and toasted. Dark 
in colour, but very 
soft flavour - 


per oz. 2/7 


YELLOW SQUARES. 
Similar style to Ma- 
tured Virginia but 
made exclusively 
from the best Empire 
leaf of Virginia type 

per oz. 2/7 


PURPLE SQUARES. 
Curlies. The ever 
popular spun-cut. 
Little discs of tobacco 
ready for the pipe. 
Flavoursome and 
long-lasting - 

per oz. 2/7 


BLUE SQUARES. 
A perfectly balanced 
mixture of finest Vir- 
ginia and_ choicest 
Eastern tobaccos. 
The indoor smoker’s 
ideal. Rich in natural 
aroma but not heady. 
Medium cut- 

per oz. 2/1] 
GREEN SQUARES. 
A mixture of the old 
original Scottish type 
of medium strength 
and medium cut, 
made from selected 
Empire leaf - 

per oz. 2/7 


Ct 





FOUR SQUARE Cigarettes 20 for 2/4. 


LTD.. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND. 


FOUR SQUARE } 


GEORGE DOBIE & SON 


ci 





om, 
p>) 
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FROM A DOCTOR IN 
ROPICAL WEST AFRICA 


































I le lound a new way 


All through the early °40’s the covered wagons crawled 
their painful way across the harsh, pitiless desert. Most of 
them got through. Not all. Here and there along the 
scorched trail the little crude crosses told their story. “* Dave 
Slesser is buried here; 14 years old.” In 1847 Nathaniel 
Slocum with his wife, his mother (then aged 61), and four 
children from one to fifteen years of age, swung his team out 
of the line, off the bitter waterless track and headed for the 
hills. His friends argued with him. ‘“ You'll lose them 
all Nat!” ‘* Martha’s dying right now” he said. “I’m 


- It was beautifully fresh which making for ns air and water. If we don’t find it we'll 
. : " : or die together”. Over two months later his wagon rolled 
1s miraculous in this climate. with all his family safely into Santa Fé. He had a great 

tale for the astonished settlers — a new route, winding and 
“As a doctor in remote parts of the swampy high, tough going in places, but new, possible and, above 
forest I seldom see civilised comforts. What a all, with abundant water all the way. 

pleasure it was when a travelling trader brought After 1847 there were no fresh graves along the desert trail. 

me a tin of BARNEYS. It was beautifully fresh, It was a route no longer. 


which is miraculous in this climate, where rot 


pervades everything from books and clothes to 
body and brain.” Custom and habit, fear of the unknown; these are the things 


that keep us to the * beaten track’ even when the track is 
hard and bad. And that is as true in the processes of industry 
as ever it was on the Western trails. Simmonds service to 
Industry is that we try to break away from the ‘ beaten track’ 


* * * 


“For the benefit of others you have my per- 
mission to publish the above, but I must ask you 
to leave it unsigned.” 


[The original letter can be inspected.} wherever and whenever there is hope or need of a‘ better way’. 
ences TCE A OC TTT a, gy —— THE SIMMONDS NUT + PINNACLE NUT °* SPIRE NUT 
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